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THOUGHTS 
On the Life and Death of M. H. H., a Mute. 

If we believe that a wise and gracious Provi- 
dence superintends the works of his creation in 


this lower world,—if, in many of these works, 
there is an obvious manifestation of benevolent 


design,—we have a right to infer, by analogy, that| 


his gracious purposes and superintending care per- 
vade the whule of his adininistration in the visible 
world. ‘Then, surely, nothing is made or brought 
into being by him,—and nothing is permitted to 
' befall the human family, that is not consistent 
with his gracious and benevolent designs, and un 
cer his immediate superintemleece. If, in many 
things that occur, these intentions, or the ends and 
objects that he has in view, are veiled from mor- 
tals;—or, our faculties of perception in our present 
state are unable to fathom or discern them,—it 
does not follow that there are, therefore, no such 
benevolent designs and intentions;—nor, that we 
may not hereafier discover them and improve by 
them. 
It is the business of sound philosophy and chris- 
tian docility, to read the wisdom, power, and goud- 
ness of the Almighty Maker in his works, and to 
wait for the reception of a Divine understanding 
from the immediate inspiration of his own holy 
: Spirit. Hereby, our capacity for discovering the 
designs and purposes of his wisdom and goodness, 
in the administration of his providence,—or what 
is called his moral government of the world and 
of the material universe,—is enlarged far beyond 
al] that the powers of natural science, or rational 
induction, can confer upon the human mind. With 
all the acquirements of the latter, the state of man- 
kind is yet but a state of childhood, in relation to 
f very many things that occur, and many subjects 

of observation and inquiry which arrest the atten- 

tion of our mental faculties. Physical and intel- 
j lectual phenomena are almost daily transpiring, 
that are beyond our present comprehension. Past 
ages of ignorance and superstition, and the creduli- 
ty induced and fostered by priestcraft,—were con- 
tent to attribute many of these phenomena to infer- 
nal, or supernatural and unknewn agencies,x—and 
there to leave them as subjects oui of the reach 
of the human understanding,—or as mysteries too 
sacred, or too obscure to be investigated. But to 
those who believe that all men ‘have received 
an unclion from the Ilory One,”’ the benevolent 
Creator of all,—and that the **same Anointing 
teacheth of all things, aud is ‘Truth, and ne lie,”’ 





0; deception,—these phenomena become subjects 
of inquiry,—and are thereby epened and explain- 
ed to the humbly attentive and obedient mind, so 
far as the Holy One, through this anointing, en- 
lightening influence may see meet to unfold them 
to their understandings, for instruction, and for 
the exaltation and glory of the Divine Superin- 
tendent. 


These views and considerations have arisen in 
connection with the circumstance of the decease 
of the late M. H. H. who had passed through 
about fifty-eight years and a half of this proba- 
tionary state, —possessed of all the functions of 
animal life, common to man, except hearing,— 
and all the faculties of mental endowment, in com- 
mon with other probationers, 80 far as outward 
observation could penetrate. But this one defect 
of the sense of hearing, was the occasion of cut- 
ting off social intercourse in. the communication 
of ideas, except by means of artificial signs and 
gestures. ‘To her, this busy, noisy world was all 
profound silence. ‘To her, the music of nature and 
art, was all a blank. From her, the intellectual 
improvements of society by means of the inter- 
change of ideas, feelings, and knowledge,—were., 
in great measure, cut off. ‘To her, the plea- 
sures, and commonly estimated benefits of social 
life, and social communion, were very much 
limited. 


It would seem, that by reason of the defect of 
the auditory nerves, and the very small advantages 
thence derived from social intercourse,—her mind 
was always puerile, and ascenced the scale of in- 
tellectual advancement, buf & tery lithe way. 
As external signs, motions and gestures, formed 
the basis of her artificial language, so (ese sym- 
bols were almost exclusively employed to conves 
her ideas and knowledge of external objects.— 
They were not adapted to the imparting of ab- 
stract ideas, reasonings or conclusions. Hence, 
very little absolute evidence was furnished 
much exercise of her rational faculties on mental 
or spiritual subjects. 


of 


The language of artificial 


signs and gestures being almost whoily employ- 
ed in her social intercourse, no evidences appear- 
ed to observers of much intellectual culture on 
The afflictive circumstance of be- 
ing deaf and dumb, appears to have elicited that 
kind of sympathy in her parents and care-takers, 


any subject. 


in early life, which more readily indulges the will 


and inclinations of such as are suffering pain, pri- 
vation and affliction,—than of those in perfect 


health and enjoyment. This indulgence left her 


nataral will too much undisciplined in childhood; 
and in after life, it was sometimes the occasion of 
increasing her unhappiness. Perhaps a little more 
prudence and decision in her youthful guardians, 
would have been better for herself, and for those 
around her, through the whole course of her life, 


upon some particular occasions. Yet she generally 


appeared more calm and contented, in the midst 
of the cheerful, social circle, than many would 
suppose practicable for a rational being, under 
(in later life 


such circumstances: for she seldom ( 


especially) manifested any impatience, or curiosity 
to know the subjects of conversation upon which 
those around her were employed. She, however, 
showed evident marks of being gratified with the 
notice and attention of others, particularly of stran- 
gers: and her social feelings were evidently pleas- 
ed with visiting her relatives, neighbors and ac- 


quaintances, 


. benefit. 


Whether from the influence of the habits of her 
early life, or from a peculiar sensibility of mingling 
with others in silence,—she manifested a particu- 
lar inclination for the attendance of Friends’ meet- 
ings, both for worship and discipline, and also 
Quarterly and Yearly meetings. What her ideas 
and feelings were, we ean only conjecture; but 
her conduet and deportment were grave, and her 
countenance sedate and composed, becoming the 
solemnity of the occasion, So also, in her at- 
tendance at funerals, and in communicating or re- 
ceiving information of the death of any of her 
friends, relatives or acquaintanees. But what her 
ideas, reasonings or apprehensions were, in re- 
lation to a future state, or the immortality of the 
soul, or the being of a Great First Cause,—we 
know not, because she had no means of telling to 
others what her thouglits and views were on these 
subjects. 


During the early part of her last illness (which 
continued about three weeks) she manifested a 
sensibility on being visited by some of her friends 
and relatives, that caused tears to flow from her 
eyes. Whether this was an indication that she 
thought she should not recover, is to survivors 
unknown: but her mind became calm, and appa- 
rently composed and quiet, on such occasions, 
through the latter part of her sickness, when 
bodily pain (of which she sometimes suffered 
much) did not rack her declining frame. So far 
as outward observation could go, she appeared to 
meet her dissolution with \ranquillity and peace, 
and thus we leave her in the hands of a merciful 
Creator. 

But though we know not why lis benign Provwi- 
dence deprived her of the sense of hearing, and 
thereby to a great extent, of the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of society during the whole course of her 
life.—yet we are left to make a practical use of 
the circumstance, for our own improvement and 
How vastly different would be the state 
of mankind, bad all the rational family been born 
mutes, from Adam downward to the present time! 
Had the gift of hearing been withheld from our 
species, what would have been the condition of 
the human family! Or, had any other of the senses 
or faculues been w anting,—great must have been 
the difference of such a race from the present.— 
But inasmuch as only now and then a case occurs 
of a human being who is defective in one of the 
five organic faculties, we seem to consider it as 
an accidental deformity or defect, and inquire no 
further concerning it: except indeed, within a few 
ist, a more general, or more public sym- 
pathy with these insul ited classes of our fellow- 
beings, has led some individuals or associations to 
seek for some method of supplying the defects of 
sight and hearing, by meaus of artificial or written 


years pi 


language. 


‘There are, to a considerate, reflecting mind, 
many practical lessons to be drawn from these in- 
stances of providentially defective organization.— 
Are they not as texts, for the impressive preach- 
ing of the Divine Anointing, or Monitor within 
us? Do they call forth, not only our sympathy 
for their privations of what we enjoy,—but our 
gratitude to Heaven, for the blessings of faculties 
and means of improvement and enjoyment, con- 
ferred on us, of which they are destitute? Does 
every parent, at the birth of every perfectly or- 
ganized child, feel the glow of love and thankful- 
ness to the Supreme Creator and Giver, for so 
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great a gilt? And as the bodily powers 7 men- 
tal faculties expand, and are gradually and pleas- 
ingly developed,—does the parental bosom often 
swell with adoration and grateful acknowledgments 
to the bounteous Dispenser of every blessing? And 
do these tender and sincere emotions of gratitude 
prompt the responsible parent to seek for Divine 
wisdom, rightly to govern and educate these little 
immortals, 80 as to preserve their innocence, and 
train them up for happiness here and hereafter? 


Where much is given for improvement, much 
is expected. Where less is furnished, less is look- 
ed for. ‘I'his equal scale of Divine order, justice 
and truth, was recognized by Jesus Christ, in his 
appeal to the judgment of rational beings, when 
he said, ** Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required; and to whom men have 
committed much, of him they will ask the more.’ 
Now, from this plain rule of judgment, it is ob- 
vious, that if M. H. H. had but four naturai senses 
given her, she was accountable for the use and 
occupancy of no more. If her opportunities for 
mental or intellectual improvement, were thereby 
much limited and circumscribed,—her account- 
ability must have been in proportion. If her 
mind was (by comparison) contracted to a narrow 
sphere of operations, the Divine light and law, 
inwardly revealed, was doubtless adapted to that 
narrow field of action. As she was void of the 
sense of hearing, she must have been free from 
the temptations that assail the minds of others 
through that medium. 


But, on the other hand, if the endowments or 
gifts of our animal and mental constitutions, are en- 
larged and perfect, not only is more gratitude and 
thankfulness continually due from us to the boun- 
tiful Giver, for these benefits and privileges,—but 
greater care and circumspection are requisite on 
our part, that they be all rightly used and proper- 
ly improved, to the honor of the Donor. Greater 
watchfulness and care are also necessary on our 
part, in order to guard against the abuse, or mis- 
use of them; or, against what are called the temp- 
tations to evil that assail the mind 
medium of these faculties or senses. 


through the 


We know not but that it is consistent with the 

wisdom and goodness of the Almighty Father, 
introduce into human soc lety, rational beings who, 
by their defective organization, may be the means 
of calling into exercise some of the best and most 
exquisite feelings of tenderness with which we are 
endowed, 
dormant. ‘The exaltation and improvement, the 
growth and expansion of those seeds of goodness, 
kindness and affectionate feelings, which are plants 
of the heavenly Father’s right hand planting in the 
soul, are objects that require the exercise ef the 
best principles and energies of our being. Heaven 
may send afflictions, or permit physical defects 
of sight, hearing, or other organic 
the purpose of improving 
society, by thus bringing 
lent feelings and christian sympathies of our com- 
mon nature. Nor can we that the mor 
our best and tenderest sensibilities are improved, 
the more the glory of the Divine Superintendent 
is promoted in us, and by us, 


lo 


and which otherwise might have lain 


faculties, for 


condition of human 


the 


the 
into aetion benevo- 


doubt, 


When, in the case of a man who had been blind 
from his birth, the disciples asked Jesus ** who 
did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind?”’ Jesus answered, ** Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents; but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him,’’ 
this circumstance. 


ay 


and through 
The ignorance and supersti- 
tion that prompted the question of the disciples, 
being reproved and corrected, Jesus refers to the 
manifestation of the Divine works, or operations, 
through or by means of such physical defects and 
occasions. Without adverting to the spiritual sub- 
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stance indicated by this striking figure, we may 
inquire, Are not the development and exercise 
of our tenderest sympathies and feelings of com- 
miseration with the afflicted, among ‘* the works 
of God,” or are not the operations of the Divine 
principle, manifested in acts of kindness, pity, and 
affection towards such defective objects? What else 
but ** the works of God,”’ the eflects and fruits of 
the principles of goodness,—are manifest in the 

watchful assiduity and tender care of the anxious 
and affectionate parent who ministers to the wants 
and privations, and tries to promote the comforts 
of the child that is sick, or afflicted with blindness, 
a cripple,—-or deaf and dumb,—or laboring under 
any other incurable or painful malady? ‘To what 
else shall we attribuie the extraordinary powers 
of feeling, in the absence of sight and hearing? or 
the quickness of perception both in sight and feel- 
ing, when deaf and dumb? We might also advert 
to the wonderful sensibility and acuteness of the 
olfactory nerves in smelling, when other sentinels 
of human safety, or avenues of comfort and enjoy- 
ment, are imperfect or wanting. But who ean 
fathom the depth of the doctrine, ‘* that the works 
of God should be made manifest,” 
physically defective organization? 


in the cases ol 


Whatever may be the designs and objects of his 
unerring wisdom and goodness, in the physical or 
mental phenomena, that are frequently presented 
to our view and excite our altlention,—it is our 
business to reflect, and to improve by his dis- 
pensations. Man is not placed here to call in 
question the administration of the Divine govern- 
ment and economy,—but to adore his goodness, 
wisdom and power,—and, whether his ways 
and ** works” are comprehended by us or not, we 
may rest in the conclusion, that the righteous 
** Judge of all the earth,” in all things, does, and 
will continue to “do right.” J. 


naan 
From the Westminster Review. 

JOHN RONGE. 
We h 


our 


ave, more than once, called the attention 
of 


teking place 


readers to the reformation which is now 
Germany. At the head of this 
movement stands the individual above named, and 
who, while presenting features of mind differing 
in many respects from those of his great prede- 
The 


following particulars respecting the character and 


cessor, has been styled the modern Luther. 


history of this celebrated man, gleaned from an 
article on German Theology, and which we have 
borrowed from the Westminster Review, cannot 
fail 


It is introduced by a brief sketch of the causes 


prove acceptable to many of our readers. 


which have led to the present agitation, from which 
we make the following extract: 

Ou the 18th of August in the last year, the en- 
tire country which lies on the south-western bor- 
der of Germany, towards France, was seen in 
active and lively movement; every highroad cov- 
ered, from the break of day, with joyously-looking 
multitudes of various ranks, but mostly of the 
lower classes, attired each in his best. ‘The hum 
of many voices strikes the ear; numerous and 
gaudy colors flaunt on the eye; bright faces full 
of a certain holy expectation; priests in their cler- 
ical vestments, with flowers, garlands, and bands 
of music, stream along in procession down the 
hitls and through the vale which forms a bed for 
the lovely Moselle; combining to produce an im- 
pression of the beautiful which can be realized 
nowhere but in Catholic countries of the conti- 
nent, and on an occasion like that to which we 
are referring. 


iscene lasts 


ENCER. 


The gathering crowds pass on, displaying 
every minute more and more hilarity, as if ap- 
proaching some eagerly desired goal; new groups 
break into view now here, now there; at one time 
emerging from this wood, at another from that 
defile; and forming, under the leadership, each 
group of its own clergy, wend their way, in the 
greatest order as well as the greatest excite- 
ment, to the gates of the old and venerable city 
of ‘reves. As they enter, the bells of many 
churches salute them with a jubilee, and the en- 
lire population rises up to give the visitors a cor- 
dial greeting. Thus received, the assembled mul- 
titudes proceed to the cathedral, through which 
they are slowly marshalled, and then conducted 
to one of the neighboring churches, where they 
take refreshment and rest, are admitted to the con- 
fession of their sins, and assured of full and un- 
qualified forgiveness, ere they return to 
home or pay a visit to relations and friends. 

The impulse which has ealled these thousands 
forth from all parts of one bishopric, is speedily 
spread beyond its limits, causing similar crowds 
to direct their steps to the same spot from over 
distant districts of Germany and Franee. ‘The 
for several weeks—one continuous 
train of pilgrims, one constant waste of time, en- 
ergy, resources. What is the objéct which has 
called forth this enthusiasm? Is noble 
aim of benevolence?’ ‘The presence of so many 
ministers of religion, the observance of so many 
religious ccremonies, would seem to indicate a 
benign or a pious intention. ‘The sad truth is, it 
is only fo look at an old coat.* And yet we are 
in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, anil 
reves is in the centre of European civilization! 


their 


it some 


It is certainly a subject of admiration, that such 
absurdities should find place in the minds of the 
people in this enlightened period of the world.— 
But Germany is not the only country in which 
demonstrations of this nature have taken place; 
exhibiting in the-nineteenth century, and 


circumstances 


under 


the most favorable to intel!ectual 


developement, the excessive folly and credulity of 
man. In proof of this, we have only to point to 
those instances of fanaticism and delusion which 
have recently appeared our own country, and 
which have carried away the minds of thousands, 
under the names of Millerism, &c. 


It would afford matter for curious and instructive 


Mormonism, 


speculation, to enter on a philosophic inquiry into 
the causes of those mental halluctnations which 
have prevailed to so great an extent, at a time 


when it is 


generally coneeded that the human 


mind is making extraordinary progress know- 


ledge, and in the various arts of civilization. But 
this is not our present business, 

In deseribing the scene above referred to, the 
writer further states: 


“During the happy moment or two that each 
individual is able to fix his distant gaze on the 
suspended garment, lo! from the lips of professed 
Christians the supplication is heard, ‘*Holv coat, 
help us.” The more ardent, wishing for a per- 
manent good, put up the entreaty, “Sacred Christ, 
envelope our souls!” While those whose bodily 
ailments scarcely allow them to limp onward with 
the throng, beseech the senseless rag in these 
terms: ‘‘Blessed robe of our Lord, relieve us from 
these afflictions !”’ 

* Our readers are by this time aware that the coat here 
alluded to, is said to be the identical garment worn by 
Christ, and of which there are exhibited more than one of 
similar pretensions! Such is the blindness and folly of su- 


perstition, nursed by an ignorant and selfish priesthood.— 
Eds. Int. 
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Such was the enthusiasm kindled, that hundreds men who made it their aim to destroy in their ‘There now followed a yet more summary and 
affected with disease went away convinced that pupils every germ of independence, and to set arbitrary step. Without a hearing, without fur- 
they were healed in body as well as relieved in forth obedience to Rome and its representatives ther inquiry, without the slightest evidence, Dr. 
soul. The power of miracle as well as the odor as their first great duty: on the other hand he Ritter, supported by the chay ter, declared Ronge 
of sanctity was diffused throughout the scene; and found scholars who had defiled their natural feel- deprived of his office, and directed him to repair 
if any whose temperament was too phlegmatic to ings of honor by hypocrisy, and sought to gain to the seminary in Breslau, there to undergo such 
take the prevalent contagion, found their disorders the good-will of their principal by every means, punishment as might justify his being forgiven. 
unremedied, the blind still without sight, the deaf tale-bearing and calumny notexcepted. His mind  Fanaticism did not rest after it had obtained its 
unimpressible by sound, the palsied incapable of revolted against the requirements of the ritual first object. Not satisfied with pursuing Ronge 
voluntary motiou—these persons ascribed their observances that were practised in the college; himself, his enemies assailed his sister in so bitter 
infelicity not to any want of efficacy in the relic, against the lengthy prayers, full of repetitions, a manner that she most earnestly prayed her bro- 
but to their own great sinfulness, their failure in which could be no other than mechanical, and ther to submit, in order that she might be free 
some required form, the disfavor of their confes- which robbed useful studies of time and energy. from the calumnies that were vented against her. 
sor, the heterodoxy of some associate.” Yet he persevered. The office of a Catholic) Apparent friends begged and urged him to make 

But,” continues the narrator, “the scene we priest has great attractions, especially for the his peace with the church, by what would have 
child of poor parents. It raises him who is de- been a dishonorable recantation. It soon became 
voted to it, humble as his lot by birth may be, to usual to warn persons who repaired to confession, 
stand in the high position between God and man, to be on their guard against him as a heretic. He 
peace. His name is Ronge.”’ of one who is the channel through which the for- was charged not only with ecclesiastical disobe- 

John Ronge was born on the 16th of October, mer transmits his highest and choicest favours to dience, but immorality; and as no better proofs 
1813, at Bishopswalde, in the district of Neisse, a the latter. ‘To this position Ronge looked as a\could be given of the latter imputation, his accu- 
principality of which the greater portion belongs full reward for his patient endurance. He was sers made the most that they could of these—his 
to Prussia, the smaller to Austria, subject to the also encouraged by the thought that liberty would | hair was too long, his coat too short, his counte- 
Bishop of Breslau, who, up to the year 1820, was come at the time when he entered on the duties nance was not sufficiently serious. 
master of the whole. Ronge’s father possessed a/of his sacred profession. 
sinall landed estate, but he had eight children, 
who, in consequence of their parents’ narrow 
means, were obliged to labor for their subsistence, 
John, until his twelfth year, was employed in 
keeping sheep. His condition afforded litte op- 
portunity for instruction, except ia the long nights 
of winter, when out of door occupations were im- 
possible. Yet the mental cultivation of the boy 
was not ata complete stand-still. A shepherd’s 
life is especially fitted to foster the tendencies of 
a poetical temperament, and though instruction 
was sparing enough, yet it aflorded the first ma- 
terials for thought, which might be, and were, 
successfully improved in the solitudes of the field. 
Ronge had received some training at the hands of 
the church, and employed himself while tending 
his flock with reading the Bible, and in religious 
meditations. In his subsequent education he dis- 
tinguished himself by successful diligence, having 
formed a desire to employ his energies in the 
Christian priesthood, Catholicism had the ad- 
vantage that it furnished means which the poverty 
of the familv denied. Accordingly, though Ronge 
Was poor, le was enabled to proceed, in 1827, to, Ere long he was brought into open hostility 
the grammar school of Neisse, and in 1837 to the with the Jesuit party. In the cathedral church at 
high school, or college, of Breslau. His demeanor Breslau there presided, as administrator-general, 
in both institutions was blameless. As a scholar'a Dr. Ritter, who was on many sides accused of 
no less than as a student, he led a quiet and simple arbitrary conduct, favoritism, and hostility to men 
life, little noticed by his companions, but occupied of independent minds. ‘The bishopric had been 
with the study of history, and, ata later period, vaeant a year when the chapter, at last, near the 
of theology. “These pursuits increased his pre- termination of 1841, united in the choice of a suc- 
ference of a sacred calling. In politieal matters cessor in Dr. Knauer. ‘This election was hailed 
he took the celebrated historian Rotteck for his on every hand, for Knauer had won universal es- 
guide, who awakened in Ronge a strong love of teem by his mildness and liberality. ‘he more 
that free-thinking by which his own writings are unweleome was the extraordinary delay of Rome 


have described is witnessed by a young priest, 


who at last becomes too indignant to hold his 


Unsubdued by these discreditable proceeding 
y ' 6? 


Towards the year 1840 he left the academy, the accused man demanded an inquiry and a sen- 
and accepted the office of curate at Grottkau. He ee Meanwhile bishop Knauer had entered 
was soon undeceived. ‘The tactics of the Jesuits, |'""° his office. To him Ronge turned. He 
in order to bring the church of Silesia under their named himself ro! the author of the SaeEees 
own power, had engendered a brood of zealots ee oxpaaed his MONIES, and asked for resto- 
who scented apostacy in every free word of a — to 5e me Phe bishop promised that 
priest, and lay in offensive watch around the pul- restoration, but his influence was only subordi- 
pit, whence they thought such words were likely wn and 6a cae —- from’ Ronge he 
to fall. Ronge, who could have no sympathy took the eee "he extreme en found 
with the Jesuits, and who had formed to himself ' ''s step of ony Oppeean & Nees Tacucoment 
an idea of the church after a primitive model, ac- to further hostilities. “The temporary deprivation 
cording to which she was the true mother of the rom Nes. cunt — changed — spe de- 
faithful, and a promoter of the culture of the cler- POS'HO"s end all the clergy os one ¢~whennend 
gy, found himself alienated from the pulpit by the den to receive him as a clergyman. Thereupon 


; : a new storm broke forth, for the Romanists con- 
proceedings of these ecclesiastical spies. His re- . e Romanists con 
sidered themselves justified in everything, and 


fuge was the school, into which informers could ‘ 
- even insulted Ronge whenever he entered a 


not come, and where no one could forbid him to 
sow in the hearts of the young the seeds of what 
is good and beautiful. In his leisure hours he ae ‘ale f . ot de 
composed what he termed ‘Catholic Songs’— °"* ae ork =* =n ipality, as well as 
which gave expression to the grief of his opprese- from many of the inhabitants, he left the town, 


é' , and sought a temporary abode on the arty 
ed soul against the tyranny of Rome. ae f , . a ee 
: ’ of Count Reichenbach, who had offered him an 


asylum. ‘Thence he proceeded to Laurahutte, in 
Upper Silesia, near the Russian boundaries, and 
there engaged in the duties of education. His 


church. He was compelled to give up his situa- 
tion at Groukau. Provided with the most honor- 


hours of leisure he employed in preparing wri- 
tings directed against Rome, some of which have 
since been published. Here, as in Grottkau, he 
showed a deep regard and an enthusiastic love for 
children. Buta new and most honorable vocation 
was now to be given him. ‘The exposure of the 
holy coat at Trie r, as an object of veneration to 
the stolid peasantry of the Rhine, broke down in 


| \ Ronge’s mind the thin barrier of patient endur- 
characterized. Entire tranquillity of mind did in giving its sanction to the choice. ‘Ihe end of » 


not fall to his lot. From time to time doubts the year 1842 came, and the bishoprie was stil! 
arose within him whether he should be able to,unfilled. Under these circumstances the conelu- 
fulfil the demands which the predominant party sion was natural that artifice was at work in the 
made on every new spiritual teacher; but he sup- chapter. Suspicions fell on Ritter, whose power unworthy nature to urge him to this enterprise. 
pressed these solicitudes, and ascribed them to would end with the installation of the new bishop. He 


' 
suggestions made to him by well meaning but, as Ronge, who expected a milder sway under the 
gy ; ; 


nee that remained, and compelled him to assume 
he honorable but perilous position of a religious 
reformer. 


There was nothing in Rorge’s character of an 


possesses none of the qualities of a dema- 


gogue. He is the very opposite of fanatical. His 
he then considered them, unwise friends. The bishop elect, gave expression to his sentiments in 


earnest desire of his parents to see him enter on a brief essay, entitled ** Rome and the Cathedral a pleasing mien; simple, plain, and unpretendiny 
the clerical duties, kept him on the road that led Church of Breslau,’ which he sent to some of the 
to the church. He was also confirmed in his in- public papers. The signature which it bore was 
tention by a wish to relieve them of care for his simply ‘‘A Curate.” But Ronge was suspect 
education. of being the author, and Dr. Ritter came forward 

Towards the end of the year 1839, he entered to take steps against him. Ronge was required, 
the Ecclesiastical Academy at Breslau. In this on his word of honor as a priest, to say whether 
institution, which was to win his beart and pre- he had sent this publication or had had any part 
pare his mind for the church, he was led to re- in it. He did not choose to give his adversaries 
nounce the church, as it existed under the guid- the means of proceeding against him in this sum- 
ance of Rome. He had expected that worthy mary manner. His answer was, that his con- 
teachers would labor to develope the internal ex-|science did not permit him to answer the question 
cellences of gifted young men, but found, instead, in the way proposed. 


entire being is that of a child. In person he is of 


in his manners. He is of a medium stature, 
neither corpulent nor thin; his body is somewhat 
bent, which he tries to raise by throwing back his 
head, whence the upper part of his frame is some- 
thing suff and constrained. He has a fresh. open, 
ind free countenance, which, shaded by a tinge of 
melancholy—the token of long and severe inner 
struggle—is, on the other hand, lighted up by a 
clear bright eye. By natwre he is shy and timid; 
only in a small circle of friends does he become 
warm, and then his conversation is lively, flowing 
and captivating; in large and mixed societies he is 
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reserved and silent. As a preacher he is simple, 
clear, severely logical, and easy to be understood, 
working on the intellect rather than on the feel- 
ings; less warming than convincing his auditors. 
Fanatics call his sermons jejune. Careful pre- 
paration is essential to his speaking with effect, 
which is the more noticeable because in conver- 
sation he is able to handle a given subject with 
acuteness and versatility. In private life Ronge 
is a good, estimable, modest man, with warm af- 
fections and a true heart. If any soul is pure and 
chaste in the fullest sense of the word, it is his. 
He is beneficent even to imprudence. With an 
income of forty-eight dollars a year he always had 
resources with which to aid the poor and needy. 
Convivial enjoymenis he regards with indiffer- 
ence; yet does he require for his happiness the 
comforts of the family circle, and is fond of chil- 
dren almost to weakness. 

Such is the man who now girded on a spiritual 
sword and rushed forward to assail superstition. 
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From the Louisville Journal. 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 





























All day, os day is reckoned on the earth, 
I've wandered in these dim and awful aisles, 
Shut from the blue and breezy dome of Heaven, 


























While thoughts, wild, drear, and shadowy, have swept 








Across my awe-struck soul, like spectres o’er 





The wizard’s magic glass, or thunder clouds 
O'er the blue waters of the deep. 








And now 
I'll sit we down upon yon broken rock 

To muse upon the strange and solemn things 
Of this inysterious realm. 























All day my steps 
Have been amid the beautiful, the wild, 
The gloomy, the terrific. 




















Chrystal founts 
Almost invisible in t eir serene 























And pure transparency —high, pillar'd domes 
With stars and flowers al] fretted like the halls 
Of Oriental monarchs—rivers dark 




















And drear and voiceless as oblivion’s stream 
That flows through Death's dim vale of silence—gulfs 
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Of war with shout, said groan, and dnutie blast, 
And the hoarse echoes of the thunder gun— 
The storm, the whirlwind, and the hurricane 
Have roared above it, and the bursting cloud 
Sent down its red and crashing thunder-bolt— 
Earthquakes have trampled o'er it in their wrath, 
Rocking Earth’s surface as the storm-wind rocks 
The old Atlantic—yet no sound of these 
E’er came down to the everlasting depths 
Of these dark solitudes. 

How oft we gaze 
With awe or admiration on the new 
And unfamiliar, but pass coldly by 
Wonderful 


Is this lone world of darkness and of gloom, 


The lovelier and the mightier! 


But far more wonderful yon outer world 
Lit by the glorious sun. These arches swell 
Sublime in lone and dim magnificence. 

But how sublimer God's blue canopy 
Beleaguered with his burning cherubim, 
Beautiful 

Are all the thousand snow-white gems that lic 


Keeping their watch eternal! 


In these mysterious chambers, gleaming out 
Amid the melancholy gloom; and wild 

These rocky hills and cliffs, and gulfs, but far 
More wonderful and wild the things that greet 
The wanderer in our world of light—the stars 
Floating on high like islands of the blest— 
The autumn sunsets glowing like the gate 
Of far-off Paradise—the gorgeous clouds 

On which the glories of the earth and sky 

Mect and commingle—Earth's unnumbered flowers 
All turning up their gentle eyes to Heaven— 

The birds, with 


Filling the 


bright wings glancing in the sun 
air with rainbow miniatures— 

The green old forest surging in the gale— 

The everlasting Mountains, on whose peaks 

The setting sun burns like an altar-flame— 

And Ocean, like a pure cart rendering back 
Heaven's perfect image, or in his wild wrath 
Heaving and tossing like the stormy breast 
Of a chained giant in his agony. 
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From the Christian Intelligencer. 



































































































































































































































All fathomless, down which the loosened rock 
Plunges until its far-off echoes come 

Fainter and fainter like the dying roll 

Of thunders in the distance—Stygian pools 
Whose agitated waves give back a sound 
Hollow and dismal, like the sullen roar 

In the volcano’s depths—these, these have le(t 
Their spell upon me, and their memories 
Have passed into my spirit, and are now 
Blent with my being tiil they scein a part 
Of my own immortality. 


God’s hand, 
At the creation, hollowed out this vast 
Domain of darkness, where nor herb, nor flower 
E’er sprang amid the sands, nor dews, nor rains, 
Nor blessed sunbeams fell with freshening power, 
Nor gentle breeze its Eden-message told 
Amid the dreadful gloom. 
Swept o’er the earth ere human foot-prints marked 
This subterranean desert. 


Six thousand years 


Centuries, 

Like shadows, came and passed, and not a sound 
Was in this realm, save when at intervals, 

In the long lapse of ages, some huge mass 

Of overhanging rock fell thundering down, 

Its echoes sounding through these corridors 

A moment, and then dying in a hush 

Of silence, such as brooded o’er the earth 

When earth was chaos, The great mastodon, 
The dreaded monster of the elder world, 

Passed o’er this mighty cavern, and his tread 
Rent the old forest oaks like fragile reeds 

And made Earth tremble— Armies in their pride 
Perchance have met above it in the shock 


Von Canirz was a Prussian Baro 
the 17th century, distinguished equally by genius, worldly 


honors, and Christian consistency. 


in the latter part of 


On the last morning of 
his life, when the dawn of d 1y appeared in his chamber, lie 
desired to be supported ‘o the window, that he might once 
more behold the rising of the sun. After steadfastly viewing 
it for some time, he said, *O! if the appearance of this earth- 
ly and created thing is so beautiful and so quickening, how 
much more shall I be enraptured at the sight of the un- 
speakable glory of 


the Creator himself!’ Von Canitz was 


‘Thou t too hail the light etavalegre 
Ready burning 

Be the incense of thy powers ;— 
For the night is safely ended ; 
God hath tended 


With his care thy helpless hours. 


Pray that he may prosper ever 
Each endeavor, 

When thine aim is gaod and true; 
But that He may ever thwart thee, 
And convert thee, 


When thou evil wouldst pursuc. 


Think that He thy ways beholdeth— 
He unfoldeth 

Every fault that lurks within; 
Every stain of shame gioss’d over 
Can discover, 


And discern each deed of sin. 


Fetter’d to the fleeting hours, 
All our powers, 

Vain and brief, are borne away ; 
Time, my soul, thy ship is steering, 
Onward vecring, 


To the gulf of death, a prey. 


May’st thou then on life’s last morrow, 
Free from sorrow, 

Pass away in slumber sweet; 
And released from death’s dark sadness, 
Rise in gladness, 


That far brighter sun to greet. 


Only God's free gifis abuse not, 
His light refuse not, 

But still His Spirit's voice obey ; 
Soon shall joy thy brow be wreathing, 
Splendor breathing 


Fairer than the fairest day. 


If aught of care this morn oppress thee, 
To Him address thee, 

Who, like the sun, is good to all: 
He gilds the mountain tops, the while 
Ilis gracious smile 


Will on the hunpblest valley fall. 


Round the gifts his bounty show’rs, 
Walls and tow'rs 

Girt with flames thy God shall rear; 
Angel legions to defend thee 
Shall attend thee, 

Hosts whom Satan’s self shall fear. 


+77oo 


the author of several hymns of superlative beauty, of which 


I send you one; only adding, that the sublimity of the origi. 


nal German cannot be adequately translated. 


MORNING SOLILOQUY. 


my soul, thou must be waking— 
Now is breaking 


Come, 


O’er the earth another day. 
Come to Him who made this splendor 
See thou render 


All thy feeble powers can pay. 


From the stars thy course be learning ; 
Dimly burning 
*Neath the sun their light grows pale: 
So let all that sense delighted 
While benighted 
From God’s presence fade and fail. 
Lo! how all of breath partaking, 
Gladly waking, 
Hail the sun’s enlivening light! 


Plants, whose life mere sap doth nourish, 
| Rise and flourish, 
i When he breaks the shade of night. 





Harp. 


View from the Pyramids.—The recent work, 
entitled, ** Observations in the East,’ abounds 
with fine graphie descriptions. ‘The following 
outline of the view from the top of the great prya- 
mid is sketched with singular beauty: 

** But whata sight is that from the top of Cheops! 
|The world has nothing like it. ‘To the east is the 
| Arabian desert, boundless and desolate, like a sea, 

|while westward stretches that of Lybia, without a 
green spot, far away tothe horizon’s verge; in the 
|south appears the valley of the Nile, like a thread 
‘of green earth lying on an ocean of sand, and the 
pyramids of Abousir, Sokhara, and Darfour, tow- 
lering up in succession to the skies; turning north- 
| ward, your eye rests upon the wide-spread Delta 
in the distance, and nearer, in the north-east, upon 
the lone obelisk of Heliopolis. Immediately be- 
‘fore you rise the precipitous heights of Mount 
|Mokattam, crowned with the citadel of Cairo, un- 
‘der which lies the ancient city enveloped in a thin 
ivapor, which just suffices to hide the deformities 
\of the place, while a thousand domes and minarets, 
of graceful proportions, their gilded crescents glit- 
|tering in the sunbeams, rise up to complete the 
jvision of beauty. I turned from gazing on it to 











look upon the rocky plain immediately around the 
pyramid. ‘There, deeply buried in the rock, now 
covered with sand and rubbish, lie the dead of four 
thousand years ago. It is, indeed, a vast necro- 
polis. It seemed as though I were among the 
earliest born of men. From the plains before me 
had gone forth the elements of science, art, and 
wisdom, to Greece, to Europe, to America, | felt 
as a child, born after unnumbered generations, re- 
turned to the home of his ancestors, and behold! 
it was all desolate!” 
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We have received from time to time assurances 
of the interest manifested in the success of the In- 
telligencer. Communications which have come to 
hand during the past week have tended to confirm 
our convictions that the benefits of such a period- 
ical are felt and appreciated by many Friends. 

Nearly two years have elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the enterprise, and yet very little 
ol 


effort has been made to increase the number 


our subscribers out of this city, by the usual means 
of employing agents, Wc., 


their 


even of soliciting 
The 


to do the best their 


or 
Friends to use personal influence. 
Association have preferred 
limited means would allow, and leave their friends 


to ju 


port from the members of our Religious Society. 


vhether the periodical is worthy of sup- 


Under all the adverse circumstances with which 


we have had to contend, we cannot but feel grati- 


fied with the testimonials of satisfaction we have 
received: and as the 2nd volume is about draw- 
ing to a close, we feel that we have a right to 


claim the active co-operation of such of our friends 
as are interested in the support of the periodical, 
both in increasing the interest of its columns by 
their contributions, and adding to our subscription 
list. A little effort on the part of every subscriber, 
which « nuld be made at a ve ry trifling sacrifice, 
would so increase our subscription list as to re- 
lieve us from a responsibility which we feel to be 
oppressive, place increas¢ d facilities at our com- 


mand, and establish the Intelligencer upon a more 


permanent basis. 
We hope 


country) will use some exertions in their respec- 


our subseribers (particularly in the 


tive neighborhoods, to accomplish these desirable 


results. 
ikeseci dane 2 

We commence, in another column, the repub- 
lication of an essay on Prison Discipline, extracted 
from a Unitarian periodical called the Christian 
Examiner, published in Boston. It presents one 
of the most lucid expositions which we have seen 
of the two systems of prison discipline now in use, 


under the names of the associate, or silent and 


separate system—the former being adopted in 
most of the States of the Union, the latter origina- 
ting in our own State, and known over the world 


as the Pennsylvania system. When it is remem- 


bered that the alleviation of the sufferings of 


prisoners and the adoption of measures calculated 
to reform them from their evil practices, has been 
& prominent measure of philanthrophy, in which 
members of the Society of Friends have at differ-| 


_sacrifice true christianity, in 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


ent periods taken a lively interest, we trust that 
the essay will be read with satisfaction, more es- 
pecially when our readers are informed that it is 
from the pen of Charles Sumner, of Boston, whose 
oration on the Grandeur of Nations, has excited 
so much admiration. 
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We have received the prospectus of a work, 
entitled “The Monthly Reporter: a harbinger of 
christian union, christian benevolence, and chris- 
The obj ct of this work, 


title intimates, is to promote christian union among 


tian literature.” as the 


the various sects, &c., and we are called upon to 
aid in the enterprise. The design is ostensibly a 
good one, and is in accordance with a grand pro- 
ject which is now going on in Great Britain, and 
t 


Ol 


which we have already given our opinion in the 
42nd number of the Intelligencer. Further in- 
quiry has served to confirm us in the impression, 
that, actors in this 


of it 


however sincere some of the 


scheme may be, the tendency will be to 
Divine and spi- 
ritual character, at the shrine of outward religion. 
Its effect will be to give a fresh impetus or sanc- 
tion to the superstitious observance of external 
rites and ceremonies, and to rivet the chains of 
priesteraft, which are already too strong, more 


With thes 


views, which we firmly and sincerely ent 


closely upon the minds of the people 
rtain, 
we feel bound respectfully to decline any partici- 
pation or agency in the propos d undertaking. 
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RECORD OF NEWS 
Rachel Barker, of the Society of Friends, was preaching, 


in New Orleuns at the 
She 


says one of our daily papers, last ac. 
counts to very crowded houses, was 
several members of the Society, and her 


very highly spoken of by the New Orleans press. 


sccompanied by 


discourses are 


Blackwell Island —The following paragraph is from a 
communication sent to the Muyor of New York by the 
Grand Jury of the Court of Sessions for last month. We 
did not suppose it possible that, with the vast outlay for the 
proper * these miserable 
things could exist. 


care of paupers, such a 

“They are persons committed by the Police Magistrates 
under the vagrant act, and mort 
the city. There were nearly confined in two 
revoms the day the Grand Inquest visited this place, and the 
Keeper and Physic ian advised the Jury net to go in the 
building on account of the vermin. The inmates were di- 
rected to be brought out, and it is impossible 
their 


or less are sent up trom 


200 men 


to describe 
miserable condition; a great number are idiots, and 
the remainder lame or diseased, and covered with vermin. 
Part of the Jury visited the interior of the building, and 
found there were neither beds nor straw; nor was there 
even room on the floor for all these wretelied people to lic 
down at the same time. ame Keeper informed the Jury 
that there were frequently * 250 persons confined in these 
two rooms, there being no other place to put them in, and 
in consequence of this state of things it is almost im pos- 
sible to prevent the:n from quarrelling and fighting.” 


Earthquake.—The inhabitants of Staten Island 


, on the 
evening of the 4tl: inst., 


were startled by the sound and 
motion of an earthquake. Our informant says that he felt 
it perceptibly, and heard the sound like the rambling of a 
mammoth wagon upon the frozen earth, He was at a 
friend’s house at the time, and on reaching home was told 
by his family of the occurrence, and their description exact- 
ly agreed w ith his own know ledge.— Com. Advertiser. 


Murder,—We are told in the papers that “a poor wretch, 
named Plumb, had been whipped to death in the State 
Prison, at Auburn, N. Y., by M. W . Carey, the keeper.” 
Carey has been arrested and held to bail in the sum of 
| $2000. It appears that sixty or Seventy blows with the cat; 
having six lashes, were inflicted upon the bare buck of 
iP lumb—he was then washed with salt and water, and sent 
to liis bench in a state of great prostration; and on the fol- 
|lowing morning he received 25 or 26 blows more by the} 





etate of 
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cat, on his lacerated back—in all from 500 to 600 lashes 
were inflicted on the bare back. He was found dead in his 
cell a short time after. 


Pauperism in Massachusetts—The Boston papers eon- 
tain the annual abstract of pauperism in Massachusetts. 
It appears from this, that in the city of Boston the whole 
number of persons relieved or supported as paupers during 
the year 1845, was 3593. Of these 1]2s had a legal settle- 
ment within the commonwealth, end 2465 were State pau- 
pers. Of the State paupers, 1670 were foreigners, and of 
latter 1468 were natives of England or Ireland. Of 


the whole number of paupers 1484 were supported or re- 


these 


» lieved within the almshouse, and 2109 without the almm 


house. 1600 were probably made paupers by intemperance; 
105 foreign paupers became so w ithin a year. 26 insane, 
18 idiots, and 44 by reason of idiocy, are supported by the 
city. 

In the entire State the number of persons relieved or sup- 
ported during the year 1845, was 14,161; 
by the State 5837. 
of England or Ireland 
valued at $941,817 
4227; value of 


by towns 7871, 
State paupers, foreigners, 3582; natives 
2973. Almshouses in the State 187, 
35; relieved or supported in almshouses 
pauper labor in almshouses $21,691 33; 
average weekly cost in almshouses 57 3-13 cents, out 
82 6.10 cents. Insane supported 619; idiots 385, and those 
becoming paupers by insanity or idiocy 830; number of 
paupers made so by intemperance 6851; foreign paupers 
within the year 424. ‘Total net expense for the support or 
relief of paupers $301,360 47; paid by the State $50,168 59. 


An effort is about being made to effect in the 
onstitation relating to the principal officers of government. 
Ihe change is the following: That President 
ind Vice President shall be elected for a term of six years, 
ind that neither of them shall be eligible to either of said 
offices afier the « Xpiration of one tern). 

No member of 
time 


a change 


sought 


ress shall, during the 
is elected, nor for four years thereafter, 
be eligible to the office of President of 
the United States. of Congress 
shall, during the be eligible to 
either of the nited States. 

This amendment of the 
bate on some 
distinet 


ments of 


either house of Cong 
for which he 
President or Vice 

No member of either house 
for which he 
‘abinct of the I 
Constitution will 


time is elected, 
seats in the ¢ 


come up for de- 


future day. ‘The design is to draw strong and 
demarcation between the different depart- 
rd against certain 


evils to which the present system is expos ad. 


lines of 


government, and thereby gu 


Honse of 
Chairman of the 


was stated in the 
Inst., by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, that 


Renewal of Negotiations.—lIt 


Representatives on the Sth 
a correspondence had 


, Pac 


on the subject of our relations with 


been opened between the British minister 
the Secretary of State, 


England. 


s<enham, and 


Re. Annezation—We from t! 
that both Houses of 
their rules for the 


in both 


learn 1¢ Richmond papers, 
the Virginia Legislature suspended 


purpose of passing (and unanimously, 


“accepting by 


too, llouses) an act of retroce s8100, 


the State of Virginia the County of Alexandria in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, when the same shall be receded by the 
Congress of the United States.” 

A White Slave.—The Indiana Freeman says:—A gen- 
tleman, lately from Natchez, Mi-s., informs ux that a few 


days before his departure, a gang of slaves from Virginia 
were sold in the vicinity of his boarding house. Among 
ze, who had 

The 
opinion was freely expressed by auction 
, that the That con- 
sideration, however, did not deter the citizens from bidding 


for him. He was sold S300. 


them was a Jad, sixteen or seventeen years of : 


inp hair, and blue 
these 


bo 1y was of purely white descent. 


a very light complexion, aubt eyes. 
around the 


bloe 


for 


Curious Relics.— It is stated 1} 
se lkirk had with him on the Is! 


iat the chest and cup which 
nd, are in possession of a 


mily in Nether Largo, in Fifeshire, Scotland, whg, re- 
side in the house in which he was born. ‘The formeF is in 
excellent preservation, although at least 130 years old. 


The cup is the shell of some kind of nut which probably 
grew on the Island. 
Jews.—A late English paper relates the following :— 
On a recent oceasion the Emperor of Russia was re- 
viewing his fleet, when two sailors particularly excited his 
attention, both by the precision with which they performed 
several difficult manauvres, and by the agility and daring 
which they displayed. The men, however, were Jews, and 
there is an ukase forbidding Jews to wear an epaulette 
‘The Admiral of the fleet, who stood by, knowing that they 
were Jews, stated the difficulty to his Imperial Majesty. 
“Pshaw!” cried the Emperor, “that does not signify in the 
least—they shall immediately embrace the Greek religion, 
of course.” When this determination was communicated 
to the two young men, knowing that remonstrance or re- 
fusal would be in vain, they requested the Emperor’s per- 
mission to exhibit still more of their manceuvres, as he had 
not seen all they could do. This being granted, they as- 
| cended the topmast, embraced, and, locked in each other's 
jarms, threw themselves into the sea and disappeared for 
| ever. 
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From the Christian Examiner. 
PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


It is with a feeling of deference that we wel- 
come Miss Dix’s Remarks on Prisons and Prison 
Discipline. Her peculiar and exalted labours in 
the cause of humanity, her renunciation of the re- 
fined repose which has such attractions for her 
sex, and which was her lot, to go about doing 
good, enduring the vicissitudes of our echangeful 
climate, the hardships of travel, and, more trying 
still, the coldness of the world, have awakened to- 
wards her a sense of gratitude, and invested her 
name with an interest which cannot fail to attach 
to anything from her pen. 

The chosen and almost exclusive sphere of wo- 
man’s influence is at home, in the warmth of the 
family hearth. It is but rarely that she is able to 
mingle with effect in the active |abours which in- 
fluence mankind. We read with incredulity of the 
feminine expounder of the Roman law, who illus- 
trated by her Jectures the universities of Padua 
and Bologna; and the charities of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary seem legendary in the dim distance; 
though, in our own day, the classical productions 
of the widow of Wytenbach, crowned a Doctor 
of Philosophy by the University of Marsburg, 
and most especially the beautiful labours of Mrs. 
Fry, recently closed by death, are high examples 
of the potent influence which may be exerted by 
the gentler sex, even beyond the charmed circle of 
domestic life. Among these examples Miss Dix 
will receive a place which her modesty would 
forbid her to claim. Her name will be enrolled 
among the benefactors of her age. It will be pro- 
nounced with gratitude, when the heroes in the 
ignoble strifes of politics and of war shall be dis- 
regarded or forgotten. 

“Can we forget the generous few, 
Who, touched with human wo, redressive sought 


Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 


Unpitied and unheard, where misery moans, 
” 


Where sickness pines? 
Miss Dix’s labours embrace the penitentiaries, 
jails, almshouses, poorhouses, and insane asylums 
in the Northern and Middle States; all of which 
she has visited, turning always a face of gentleness 
even towards crime, in the hope of comforting the 
unfortunate, of softening their hard lot, of sweet- 
ening their bitter cup, “while she obtained such 
information with regard to their condition, as 
might, when properly represented, draw towards 
them the attention of the public. ‘This labour of 
love she has pursued earnestly, devotedly, sparing 
neither time nor strength, neglecting no person, 
however abject or lowly, frequenting the cells of 
all, and by word and deed seeking to strengthen 
their hearis. The melody of her voice still sounds 
in our ears, as she read in the long corridor of the 
Philadelphia Penitentiary a psalm of consolation; 
nor will that scene be quickly effaced from the 
memory of any who were then present. Her 
memorials, addressed to the legislatures of differ- 
ent states, have divulged a mass of facts, derived 
from her personal and most minute observation, 
particularly with regard to the treatment of the in- 
sane, which were remarkably calculated to arouse 
the sensibilities of a humane people. She ts in 
herself alone a whole Prison Discipline Society. 
To her various efforts may be applied, without 
suspicion of exaggeration, those magical words in 
which Burke has commemorated the kindred cha- 
rity of Howard, when he says that he travelled 
‘not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, nor 
the stateliness of temp‘es; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, 
nor to form a scale of the curiosities of modern 
art; not to collect medals, nor to collate manu- 
scripts; but to dive into the depths of dungeons, 
to plunge into the infection of hospitals, to survey 
the mansions of sorrow and puin; to take the 


ispace in a volume of Bibliography. 


guage ond dincuniens a misery, depression ond 
contempt; to remember the forgotte n; to attend 
to the neglected; to visit the forsaken, and to 
compare and to collate the distresses of men.”’ 

Her ** Remarks” contain some of the general 
results of her different points 
eonnected with the discipline of Prisons;—as, on 
the duration of sentences; pardons and the par- 
doning power; diet of prisoners; water; clothing; 
ventilation; heat; health; 
of lodging cells in the state penitentiaries; moral, 
religious, and general instruction in prisons; relor- 
mation of prisoners; the 
the United States; and houses of refuge for juve- 
nile offenders. It would be interesting and in- 
structive to examine carefully the conclusions on 
all these important topies, which have the sanc- 
tion of her disinterested experience; but our limits 
will restrain us, on the present occasion, to a sin- 
gle topic. 

We are anxious to take advantage of the interest 
which Miss Dix’s publication may excite, and 
also of the authority of her name, to say a few 
words on a question whicli has been much agitat- 
ed, and is the subject of many books,—the com- 
parative merits of what are called the Pennsyl- 
vania and Auburn [Penitentiary systems. ‘This 
question is, perhaps, the most important of all 
that grow out of prisons; for it affects, in a mea- 
sure, all others. It involves the construction of the 
prison, and its administration. 

The subject of Prison Discipline, and particu- 
larly the question between the two systems, has 
occupied of late years a large share of the atten- 
tion of jurists and philanthropisis. They have 
been discussed in all the languages of Europe, to 
such an extent that the titles alone of the works 
relating to them would occupy a considerable 
We have be- 
fore us, for instance, a list of no Jess than eleven 
works in Italian. ‘To Howard, a man of 
greatness, whose name will stand high on the roll 
of the world’s benefactors, belongs signal 
honour of first awakening the sympathies of the 
English people in this great work of benevolence. 
By his travels and Jabours, he became familiar 
with the actual character of prisons, and was ena- 
bled to spread before the public an accumulation 
of details, which fill the reader with horror and 
disgust. Before his day, scarcely a single ray of 
humanity had penetrated the dreary confines of an 
English prison. Idleness, debauchery, disease, 
blasphemy, squalor, wretchedness, brutality, min- 
gled as in a hateful sty. All the unfortunate chil- 
dren of crime, the hardened felon, whose soul was 
blurred by repeated guilt, and the youthful vietiin 
who had just yielded to temptation, but whose 
countenance still mantled with the blush of virtue 
and whose soul had not lost all its original bright- 
ness, without any se paration or classification, 
were crowded together, in one promiscuous, fer- 
menting mass of with seanty food 
and raiment, with few or no means of cleanliness, 
the miserable prey of the contagion of disease and 
the worse contagion of vice and sin. ‘The abject 
social degradation of the ancient Britons, in the 
picture drawn by Julius Caesar, excites our 
der in a less degree, than the well-authenticated 
inisery of the poor prisoners in the polite annals 
of George IL. 

Of all the circumstances which conspired 
produce this misery, it cannot be doubted that the 
promiscuous commingling of the prisoners, in one 
animal herd, was the most to be deplored. While 
this continued, all hope of reform was vain. It 
was, therefore, with especial warmth, that How- 
ard pleaded for the separa/ion of prisoners, espe- 
cially at night, ** wis!fing to have so many sinall 
rooms or cabins, 
alone;”’ and called attention to the fact that in 
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there are so many rooms, that each prisoner is kept 
se parate,”” 
The importance of the principle of separation 
had been first recognized at Rome, as long ago as 
703, by Clement XL, in the foundation of the 
hospital of St. Miehael, or the House of Refuge, 
where separate dormitories were provided for each 
prisoner. Over the portal of this asylum, in letters 
of gold, were inscribed the words of wisdom 
which Howard adopted as the motto of his labors, 
and which indicate the spirit that should preside 
over the administration of all prisons: —Parum 
est improbos coercere pana, nisi probos efficias 
disciplina:—It is of small consequence to restrain 
the wicked by punishment, 


unless you render 
them good by discipline. 


The first and most im- 
portant step in this discipline is, to remove the 
prisoners from all evil influences; which ean only 
be done by separation fram each other, and by 
filling their time with labour, 

In furtherance of this principle, 
might reduce it to practice, 
Howard, 


and that he 
as early 1779, 
in conjunction with Sir William Black- 
stone, drew an Act of Parliament, in the preamble 
of whieh an enunciation of the eardinal truth, 
which lies at the foundation of all effective prison 
discipline. 

** Whereas,”’ says the Act, ‘* if many offenders 
convicted of crimes for which transportation has 
been usually inflicted, were ordered to solitary 
imprisonment, accompanied by well-regulated 
labour and religious instruction, it might be the 
means, under Providence, not only of de ‘terring 
others from the commission of crimes, but also of 
reforming the individuals,” etc. Noble words! 
Here, for the first time in English legislation, the 
reformation of the prisoner is proposed as a dis- 
tinctobject. ‘This act, though passed, was unfor- 
tunately never carried into execution, through the 
perverseness, it is said, of one of the persons who 
was associated with Howard, 
for erecting a suitable prison. 

As early as 1790, a law was passed i 


as 


is 


as a commissioner 


1 Penn- 
sylvania, which is of importance in the history of 
this subject, showing an ippreciation of the prin- . 
ciple of seclusion with labor. In the preamble it 
is declared, that the previous laws for the punish- 
ment of criminals had failed of success, ** from the 
communication with each other not being suffi- 
ciently restrained within the places of confine- 
ment, and itis hoped that the addition of unre- 
mitted solitude to laborions employment, as far 
as itcan be effected, wiil contribute as much to 
reform as to deter;”’ 


ee. 


and the Act further provides 
that certain persons ** shall be kept separate and 
apart from each other, as much as the convenience 


of the building will admit.”’ As late as 1821, an- 


other Act was passed in Pennsylvania, providing 
** for the erection of a Penitentiary for the separate 


confinement of the convicts at labor.” In pur- 
of this Act the Peoitentiary was built at 
Philadelphia, which afforded the first example on 
an extended seale of the application of the prinei- 
ple of the absolute separation of the convicts from 
each other, combined with labor. And this Peni- 
tentiary has given its name to the class of prisons 
which are founded on this principle. In Europe 
the state of Pennsylvania is hardly more known 
for her shameful neglect to pay the interest of her 
public debt, than for her admired system of Prison 
Discipline. 

It should be borne in mind, that this system is 
distinguishable from one of solitary confinement 
with labor; much more, from one of mere solitary 
confinement without labor. An intemperate op- 
ponent, who has been too rash or too prejudiced 
to recognize ail the trath, has ofien characterized 
it as the Solitary system, and by this term not 
unfrequently aroused a feeling against it, which 
must disappear before a candid inquiry. The 
soul shrinks with horror from the cell of perpetual 
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solitude, as repugnant to the unceasing yearnings 
of the nature of man. ‘The terrors of the Bastile, 
whether revealed in the pictured page of Victor 
Hugo or in the grave description of dungeons 
where toads and rats had made their home, con- 
tain nothing which fills us with such dread, 
the unbroken solitude which was the lot of many 
of its miserable victims. We have the testimony 
of Lafayeue, whose own further experience at 
Olmutz should not be neglected, as to its effect. 
**] repaired to the scene,” he says, ‘“‘on the 
second day of the demolition, and found that all 
the prisoners had been deranged by their solitary 
confinement, except one. He had been a prisoner 
twenty-five years, and was led forth during the 
height of the tumultuous riot of the people, whilst 
engaged in tearing down the building. Le look- 
ed around with amazement, for be had seen no- 
body for that space of time, and before night he 
was so much affected, that he became a confirmed 
maniac.’ ‘I'he woful experience of these unfor- 
tunates was revived in the prisoners at Spielberg, 
and Silvio Pellico has left a record of sufferings 
iu the perpetual solitude of his cell, which he vain- 
ly sought to relieve by crying out to the iron bars 
of his window, to the hills in the distance, and to 
the birds that sported in freedom in the air. 

Such a system is an engine of cruelty and tyran- 
ny, exc luding every rational idea of improvement 
or reformation. 11 is kindred to the iron boot, the 
thumb-screw, the iron glove, and other terrible in- 
struments of a vengeance-loving government. It 
hardens, abases, or overthrows the intellect and 
character. Such a punishment is justly rejected 
in a elristian age, which has learned to consider 
the reformation of the offender among its essential 
aims. 

Names often have the importance of things; and 
it cannot be doubted that the ignorant or dishonest 
application of the term solitary to the system pur- 
sued in Pennsylvania, is a strong reason for the 
opposition which it has encountered, 

The Separate system has but one essential con- 
dition; the absolute separation of the prisoners 
from intercourse of any kind with each other.— 
On this may be ingrefted labor, instruction, and 
even constant society with the officers of the pri- 
son, or with virtuous persons. In fact, these have 
become, in a greater or less degree, component 
parts of the system. In constant employment the 
prisoner finds peace; and in the society with which 
he is indulged, an innocent relaxation and a hea thy 
influence. This is the Pennsylvania system. 

Another and rival system, first established 
the ** Maison de Force” at Ghent, but borrowing 
its name from the Auburn Penitentiary of New 
York, where it was first introduced i 1816, by a 
remarkable disciplinarian, Elam Lynds, has occu- 
pied much attention. Under this he prisoners 
are separated only at night, each sleeping in a 
small cell or dormitory by himself. During the 
day they labor together in shops, or in the open 
air, acc ording to the nature of the work, being pro- 
hibited from speaking to each other, under pain 
of punishment. From the latter feature this is 
often called the Si/ent system. As its main pe- 
culiarity, in contradistinetion to the Se parale sys- 
tem, is the working of the prisovers in assem! blies, 
where all may see and be seen, it may be more 
proper to designate it as the Congregale system. 

(Concluded in our next. 
4+~2ee + — 

From the Times. 

A CONTRAST. 


Not many weeks since the Eclair steamer an- 
chored in Funchal roads. 

The dread yellow flag drooped from her mast- 
head. A strange and deadly sickness had swept 
off two thirds of her officers and men. Her eap- « 
tain and both her surgeons had perished. The 


wan, worn survivors sought relief from the inha- 
bitants of Madeira. 

‘The governor of the island deemed it his pain- 
ful duty to forbid any intercourse between the 
plague-ship and the shore. He sternly command- 


as ed them to weigh their anchor and depart. 


The scanty crew of the steamer, already insul- 
ficient to carry on the duty of the vessel, were 
daily becoming scantier under the attacks of the 
fever. ‘The equinox was at hand. In this pitiable 
plight, without medical aid, they were on the 
point of being compelled to put to sea, and cross 
the Bay of Biscay. 

There chanced, however, to be at Madeira, 
Sydney Bernard, an English surgeon. This man 
and seven seamen, volunteers from English mer- 
chantmen, came forward and offered their services 
in taking the Eclair home. 

It is needless to waste words in praising their 
noble conduct—a more signal act of cool disinte- 
rested devotion is not on record. 

The Eclair reached ithe Motherbank; the fever 
still raged between her decks. Many had died on 
the passage from Madeira; the pilot who boarded 
her in the channel died, and the heroic Sydney 
Bernard, having accomplished the humane task 
he had assigned himself, died also. 

A merchant at York speculated boldly and suc- 
cessfully in railroads. He bought in as low as he 
could, he sold out as high as he could, and when 
he made a permanent investment he took the best 
care he could that the concern in which he had 
placed his capital should be well managed. 

He was a clear-headed, energetic man. His 
gains were enormous. He is now an M. P., 
large landed proprietor, and as for his possessions 
in railway shares, he and the income-tax commis- 
sioners can alone guess at their amount. His 
name is George Hudson. 

Many people have closely watched his opera- 
tions in the share-market, and have imitated them. 
Many people have sought his advice and followed 
it, and many people by so doing have made much 
money, and hope to make more by the same 
means, 

So, in order to evince their gratitude for past 
and future favours, the British public have got up 
a subscription to offer a testimenial to the most 
successful speculator of the day. In the list are to 
be seen the names of the noblest, the wisest, the 
fairest in the land—all, all unblushing worshippers 
of Mammon; 20,000/. have already been collect- 
ed for the Hudson testimonial, and money still 
pours in. 

Alas for Sydney Bernard and the gallant volun- 
teers of the Eclair! Alas for their widows and 
orphans! 

No testimonial is proposed to record their daring 
humanity; no subscription is raised to provide for 
the families of the dead, and to reward the unself- 
ish courage of the survivors. 

Our nobility and gentry crowd forward in hun- 
dreds to do homage purse and person to the 
railway king, but nota single individual has ap- 
peared desirous of rewarding, or even noticing, 
the high deserts and melancholy fate of Sydney 
Bernard and his companions in danger and death. 


_—_--- ~77eor _——— 
Communicated for the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE POWER OF TRUTH. 


Leonard Fell, one of the early members of our 
Society, was one day while travelling in England, 
met by a highwayman who peremptorily demand- 
ed his horse and purse. Leonard quietly obeyed, 
and the robber, having possessed himself of his 
ill-gotten booty, prepared, without further moles- 
tation, to take his leave. But Leonard, feeling a 
word of exhortation to arise in his mind, ventur- 
ed to remonstrate with his plunderer on his evil 
course of life, and pointed out to him its awful 


4 dreadful expedient. 


consequences. He had proceeded but a little way, 
when the robber flew into a violent passion, and 
threatened to take the life of the speaker, if he did 
not immediately desist. Leonard, feeling himself 
in the way of his duty, meekly answered, that al- 
though life was more valuable to him than his 
horse and purse, yet he would very willingly part 
with it, if, by so doing, he were the means of 
bringing his assailant to a proper sense of his con- 
dition, and of producing a reformation of charac- 
ter. The highwayman, on hearing this, instant- 
ly cried out that if he were that sort of man he 
would have nothing further to do with him, and, 
returning Leonard his horse and purse, went his 
way. The Friend then resumed his journey, feel- 
ing thankful for his preservation, and secretly re- 
joicing in the testimony of a good conscience. 

A like instance is recorded concerning a late 
Bishop, who, being attacked in a similar manner, 
inquired with great tenderness and presence of 
mind, of his assailant, who was a young man, 
what had induced him to pursue so iniquitous and 
dangerous a course of life—at the same time rep- 
resenting to him its probable consequences. The 
intended highwayman, while the Bishop thus ex- 
postulated with him, evinced the utmost trepida- 
tion; and at length, throwing himself upon his 
knees, confessed with tears that this was the first 
act of the kind in which he had been engaged— 
that he was the youngest member of a large and 
respectable family, but being reduced to extreme 
want, had ventured, in a fit of desperation, to re- 
sort to this method to relieve his present necessi- 
ties, and resolving never again to adopt the like 
The Bishop, pitying the 
young man’s situation, gave him: what served to 
release him from his difficulties, and, after further 
admonishing. him, and receiving the heart-felt 
thanks of the stranger, took his leave. 

Many years after this occurrence, a person of 
genteel and striking ap pearance presented himself 
to the Bishop, and informing him that he was the 
man whom he had treated with so much tender- 
ness and humanity, thanked him in the strongest 
terms for his former kindness, and assured him 
that it had been the means, through the blessing 
of Divine Providence, of restoring a father to his 
family, and of preserving him to reputation and 
society. Such are sometimes the happy effects 
of kind and christian treatment on an erring 
brother who may be surprised into evil by the 
strong and sudden force of circumstances. 


— +~2eer ~+>- 


Ploughing near Salerno.—The fields, being 
without fences, have an open look; and the min- 
gling of men and women together in their culti- 
vation, gives them a chequered appearance, and 
renders them very picturesque. In the middle of 
a large green wheat field would be a group of men 
and women weeding the grain; the red petticoats 
and the blue spencers of the latter contrasting 
beantifully with the color of the fields. In one 
plot of ground I saw a team and a mode of plough- 
ing quite unique, yet withal very simple. The 
earth was soft, as if already broken up, and need- 
ed only a little mellowing; to effect this, a man 
had harnessed his wife to a plough, which she 
dragged to and fro with all the patience of an ox, 
he in the mean time holding it behind, as if he 
had been accustomed to drive, and she to go.— 
She, with a strap around her breast, leaning gent- 
ly forward, and he bowed over the plough behind, 
presented a most curious picture in the middle of 
a field. The plough here is a very simple instru- 
ment, having but one handle, and no share, but in 
its place a pointed piece of wood, sometimes shod 
with iron, projecting forward like a spear; and 
merely passes through the ground like a sharp- 
pointed stick, without turning a smooth furrow 
like our own.—Headly’s Letters from Italy. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. told that their older confederates occasionally would cease to exist, seemed almost im possible, 


AN HOUR IN NEWGATE. dressed them well, so as to pass for genteel so calm and unconcerned did he outwardly appear. 
school-boys. In this character they push into He was a slim, mild, and rather genteel-looking 
crowds, and commit the most successful depreda- 
Another class of prisoners in fransilu consists ions. ‘The last apartinent in this section of the 
of persons who have been tried and sentenced, jail which we were shown, was one of those re- 
but whom it is not convenient to move immediate-/cently substituted for condemned cells. It is pro- 
ly to their penal destination—such as the peniten- vided with a bed, table, good fire, and indeed with 
tiaries, the hulks, or the place of execution. No accommodations superior to those found in other 
distinction in treatment appears to be made be- places. 
tween them and their untried fellow-prisoners, Our guide now bade us follow him along a short 
from whom, however, they are separated. ‘Their Passage, when, mounting a few steps, he unlocked 
stay is also short. a door, and we presently stood in a long yard, 
Such were the reflections we made and the in- surrounded on all sides by the prison buildings 
formation we received in the large hall. We were |it was the ‘* press-yard,”’ which makes so promi- 
now conducted to the prison chapel, which pre- nent a figure in the newspaper accounts of public 
sents a very curious aspect. Ascending some €xecutions. The sides of the enclosure are of im- 
dozen stairs, the stranger finds himself in what he ense height, and as you look up at the oblong 
first imagines is a square apartinent without pews. bit of sky, the thought at once strikes you how 
On closer inspection, he descries that in faet the impossible escape from such a place would be; 
room is oblong, at least one third being cut off al yet our companton pointed out a corner up which 
each end by iron bars that reach from the floor to|*@ €scape was a few years since effected. ‘The 
the ceiling; and within them a gallery or story S!ones composing the wall are very much * rusti- 
affords seats for two separate sets of prisoners— cated,”” or roughened; and, by the aid of the 
the tried and untried. The opposite grille is co- small protuberances, one William Sweet, a chim- 
vered with a thick screen, so that the occupants Ney-Sweeper, climbed to the top of the perpendi- 
of that compartment—the female prisoners—may cular corner, got over the roofs of some adjoining 
not see the males, nor be seen by them. In one houses into the street, and escaped, That part ol 
corner of the square space on which we stood, the wall is now carefully made smooth with plas- 
rises the pulpit and reading-desk, and against the ter—a striking exeniplification of the adage about 
opposite side wall are three parallel forms. At °° locking the stable door after the horse is stolen.”’ 
each end of these forms stands a common maho- Such a precaution can hardly be necessary; for 
gany chair, with a hair-stuffed seat, and the word whoever sees the place will at once be convinced 
“* Newgate” carved on the back. In these chairs that the sweep must have been a genius in climb- 
sit the wretched culprits who are to forfeit their ing. Perhaps there are not ten other menin Great ' 4 - s i iis 
lives, and to whom the chaplain preaches the Britain who could perform the feat, and it is by ‘I he kitchen is completely Gittec with er 
‘‘ condemned sermon.” The fact, that only two 0 means likely that either of them will ever be- boilers, and other utensils necessary to cooking 
seats should be provided for such melancholy oc-|come an inmate of the press-yard. food for so large an ona ovate ee Sa 
casions, shgws how greatly the criminal code has) ‘The condemned cells were next shown to us. iy yg este sey 19 . sori A ” ; = as 
been modified of late years. ‘The attendant who They are fifteen in number, and are entered by a” ‘'® er meen enters eee 
showed us the chapel pointed out a large quadran-'loor from the press-yard. ‘That which we saw Newgste. Every day - male Paer * “es 
gular mark in the floor where we stood. ** ‘That,’ was a small narrow * pen,” for it deserves no ee and gine owe a ret © ner? 
he observed, ‘‘ is the place where the condemned other name, scantily lighted by a high-barred me =e —s ed ra a =  ciein 
pew formerly stood. I have,” be continued, “ not window. In one corner, a metal wash-basin is sabia "i se a open ie “ ’ - eee mw 
more than five-and-thirty years ago, seen as many /fixed to the wall, and there is an iron bed which oe wept ae a ss ewe 7” a 
as sixty persons in that pew at one time, who all but filled the rest of the space. In each of these on < abe “i eee . yon o e wine 
were condemned to, and most of them suffered, dismal cells as many as four capital convicts have <= eee 7 aye a. ae : \ , 
death!’ With these words our conductor descend-|been, before now, confined; all heavily ironed, ea See } aie a ond Paye Lad 
ed the stair, and we followed him, oceupied with and deprived of the use of their limbs, unless to aaa. 9 ‘oe diggs age Wetman Bc of 
: > ‘ : - > . > . . ’ ’ 
no very agreeable reflections on what we had just drag their gyves along the press-yard at intervals, meat weighed after it is dressed and without bone, 


(Concluded from page 359.) young man; the very reverse of what is generally 
conjured up as the figure of a murderer. [The 
criminal here alluded tw was Hocker. He was ex- 
ecuted on the Monday after we saw him—over- 
powered by fear and remorse. | 


From the press-yard we were shown into the 
bath rooms. Crime is, in a majority of cases, as- 
sociated with filth, and before the new comers can 
be safely allowed to mix with other prisoners, 
they are thoroughly cleaned. ‘To wash their cloth- 
ing is often, from its tattered condition, impossi- 
ble; and next to the bath room is an oven, in which 
the wretched habiliments—by being thoroughly 
baked—are purified of the animated filth with 
which they too often swarm. Should the clothes 
remain, after this process, in a condition to be 
worn, the wearers are allowed to resume then; if 
not, they are obliged to put up with the prison 
dress, to which they naturally show~preat reluc- 
tance. 

Near to these places is the kitchen; formerly 
the hall in which the debtors (who were confined 
in Newgate) were received; a door opening from 
it into the street. ‘This, therefore, is the ** debtors’ 
door,” invariably mentioned in the newspaper ac- 
counts of executions, for from its steps malefactors 
tread immediately upon the scaffold. ‘The room 
itself is hidden from their sight; a couple of black 
curtains being suspended across it, from the door 
of entrance to that of exit, so as to form a short 
passage or alley. 


heard. by way of exercise. ‘This is now all altered, and! . : 
: ’ y \ ° ’ with a quarter of a pound of potatoes. On other 
Our inspection of the part of Newgate used for the condemned cells are only used to punish such . : Deen 
; ; : ; days, one pint of soup is substituted, the produce 
males presented nothing which we had not seen of the inmates of the other parts of the building as|_ oie ; 3 
. . ‘ es oe of three ounces of meat. ‘That every prisoner may 
in the female wards. Each opened upon an exer-| misbehave themselves. ‘They form, in fact, a pri- . %. 
cise yard, in which we noticed some prisoners shi ' ’ be fully aware of what he is entitled to, the dieta- 
se y: ch we red 8 $ sen within a prison. a . 
 vatstn ene et ee , . ry is legibly painted on a large black board, which 
walking up and down; others within doors were. While we were inspecting these eells, a noise .- a oil 
3 waar a is nailed up in every ward, and in case he thinks 
reading or writing letters to their friends. In one) was heard as if some persous who had entered ’ _ : 
. himself stinted, he may complain to the governor, 
ward we noticed a few respectably dressed men, the press-yard were exchanging the ordinary salu- ' , 
: 7 : NT a. to Whom access is always easy. A reduction of 
who appeared more anxious and depressed than tations. One man exclaimed, ** How do you find | , a * ai 
909 | one : : the quantity of food is sometimes purposely re- 
others; another was solely allotted to persons sus- yourself to-day, sir? lo which a pleasing and . : sy miei 
. ee, ; , deci ; ; sorted to as a punishment to such as may misbe- 
pected of making and issuing base coin—a crime somewhat cheerful voice replied, * Pretty well, » in the pris 
i ‘ems ’ have themselves during their stay in the prison, 
which appears to be more successfully practised thank you. How are you? ‘his was so com- ’ ope F lem the 
; : : , 7. ; but in no other cases. ‘Thus we perceive that 
amidst the rapid exchanges of money in London pletely commonplace a circumstance, that it would : aR seep gs 
' ees 7 I . the sustenance provided for the inmates of New- 
than in any other commercial city at home or have passed unnoticed, but from what our compa- ' - “ whiel ; : 
ue ’ ; gate is infinitely better than that which most agri- 
abroad. Our next visit was to the apartment used pion immediately told us. Alluding to the person ae ae aad 
- i : ' cultural labourers in England, or any husbandman 
for juvenile offenders. About a dozen of these who so cheerfully replied to the first salutation,|. < ; . tee errens at 
cs aed : nie / in Scotland, is able to obtain by the sweat of his 
were wailing to be tried; a few receiving, instruc- he said, “* That is the man who was condemned oie F 
; 4 a's tg h oa : ; row. 
tion from the Newgate schoolmaster. ‘Their ages to death last Friday. Next Monday he is to be 
averaged from ten to fourteen, and more open and executed.” ‘Che mere words of a being thus aw-| From the kitchen we returned to the entrance 
intelligent countenances than some of them wore, fully situated naturally acquired a thrilling interest, hall, and instead of egressing as we had entered, 
it is not possible to behold. We heard them read|the more so that they were so glibly and cheer- were conducted through an anterooin, in which 
a part of their lessons, which they did fluently.— fully spoken. were ranged on shelves a grim array of casts from 
"Y = . —-_ >. ; 
he rest, we were told, could not tead, and they; When we entered the yard, we saw the men the heads of celebrated malefactors. Passing 
looked more heavy and stupid than the others. | leisurely parading it—the condemned and two through an office in which sits a clerk to take 
They were nearly all pickpockets, the mostadroit prison attendants. ‘The former was dressed in/note of the commitments and other official matters 
and best known to the officers being those who faded black, with an o#l-skin cap partly covering connected with the prison, we were politely shown 
wu: . . . ‘ , : 
were the best educated. ‘This sort of stealing re-| his head. Both hands were in his coat-tail pockets, into the street by the governor's private door, We 
quires the utmost tact and dexterity; consequently, and he sauntered along the yard exactly as if he|must confess that on reaching the open thorough- 
the cleverest of the boys were the most skilful| were taking a walk—leisurely, freely and happily fare we breathed more freely; for, despite the im- 
thieves. ‘I'wo of them exhibited an address und|—across some field. ‘Mhat this man should pos-| proved unprison-like appearance of Newgate, it 16 
manner worthy of young noblemen, and we were!sess the full consciousness that in three days he|a melancholy place to visit even for an hour. 








